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Who, according to the report, are the criminals? In the first place they are 
mostly men, the figures showing a ratio of 10 males to 1 female for indictable 
offenses and of about 16 males to 1 female for non-indictable offenses. The propor- 
tion of males to females is, moreover, increasing for both classes of offenses. The 
criminals come from the cities. In 1911 the urban population constituted 42 per 
cent of the total population of Canada, but the cities and towns produced 87.7 
per cent of those convicted of indictable offenses. A little over one half of those 
convicted of indictable offenses are native-born Canadians. Those who claimed 
a religious affiliation of any' kind, with the exception of those of Jewish connec- 
tions, were represented in the criminals convicted of indictable offenses by a 
smaller percentage than the members of their respective denominations were 
represented in the general population. Probably the Jews suffered in this 
comparison on account of the fact that a Jew was no doubt thought to belong to 
a synagogue because he was a Jew. 

The report seems weak with respect to comparisons of the various groups of 
offenders with the corresponding groups in the general population. The country 
of birth is given for the offenders, but we are not told anything about the foreign- 
born in Canada. We learn the occupations of the convicted group, but do not 
know the occupational groupings of the general population. The same thing 
is true with regard to the educational status: we have it for the convicted but not 
for the country. Another defect is that too little is said of those convicted of 
non-indictable offenses. No doubt it is much more difficult to obtain the social 
f aets concerning this group of offenders, but it would be well worth the additional 
effort. Taken as a whole the report is, nevertheless, an excellent summary, and 
we who are interested in the development of this branch of statistics in the United 
States can but regard it as the goal of our own endeavors. 

Louis N. Robinson 

Swarthmore, Pa. 



The Unemployment Problem. National Industrial Conference Board, Research 
Report Number 43. New York: Scribners. 1922. 91 pp. 

This report presents, in handy summary form, a compilation of the results of 
the more important inquiries so far made in this country concerning the extent, 
distribution, and causes of unemployment, together with a somewhat uncritical 
discussion of these results and of suggested remedies. The presentation and dis- 
cussion of the evidence — statistical, for the most part — as to the extent and 
causes of unemployment occupy about two thirds of the report, the remainder 
being devoted to a short preliminary discussion of the meaning and significance 
of unemployment, and to a brief but systematic resume of suggested remedies. 

The Conference Board has here a compilation and discussion of statistical ma- 
terial already published, not a report of a first-hand investigation. There are, 
indeed, a few pages in which the Board essays to "give an intimate view of the 
existing employment situation." In these few pages are set forth the replies 
elicited by one of the Board's circular letters and reporting in very general terms 
the unemployment situation — estimated number unemployed, employed part 
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time, etc. — in different parts of the United States in the summer of 1921. For 
example: "In Connecticut, 120,000 persons were estimated to be idle on August 
15, 1921. This represented a decline of 51 per cent in employment since July 1, 
1920." This section of the report is, in the reviewer's opinion, the least valuable 
part of the book. 

The report is valuable chiefly because it sets forth in convenient form the results 
of first-hand, official inquiries. The Board's chief reliance is upon the fairly 
well-known Massachusetts and New York reports. In addition, the more frag- 
mentary records from Arkansas, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin are drawn upon. The figures collected by the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the United States Employment Service, and the Bureau of the Census 
are, naturally, referred to. The only unofficial investigation whose results are 
presented in the Board's report is the one conducted by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in 1915 to supplement the inquiry made the same year by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study made by Hornell N. Hart of "Fluc- 
tuations in Employment in Cities of the United States, 1902 to 1917" is not 
mentioned. 

In its prehminary discussion of the problem the Board makes the usual distinc- 
tion between "idleness" and "unemployment," the latter being identified as 
merely one phase of the former. If the reason that a person is not at work is 
simply that he does not want to work, he is voluntarily idle, not "unemployed"; 
if he is not working because he cannot find a job he is involuntarily idle, and 
"unemployed." Reasonable as this may seem to be as an academic classification, 
there are two serious practical difficulties involved in its application, neither of 
which the Conference Board escapes in its report. The first difficulty is that the 
definition is not complete until it is decided whether a person who wants to work 
t his regular craft, but not being able to get that particular work remains "idle" 
because he is unwilling to work at such other work as he may find available, pos- 
sibly at a wage lower than his customary one — whether such a person is or is not 
"unemployed." The Board does not touch upon this dilemma and, presumably, 
would say that a person in the predicament just stated is idle but not unemployed. 
The second difficulty is probably more important, and for this reason: The exist- 
ing figures on unemployment do not and probably cannot be made to show merely 
the number of those who are both jobless and willing to work, at something or at 
anything. The figures, whether they report unemployment in terms of reduced 
employment or directly in terms of the number without jobs, actually do include 
persons of every degree of work-shyness, ranging from the person who is shy in 
respect to any kind of work to the person who is shy in respect to none. Thus, 
the figures upon which the Board is obliged mainly to rely — those from Massa- 
chusetts and New York — are not unemployment figures at all as the Board has 
marked out that term. They are idleness figures, and, indeed, that is the term 
used in the original state reports. 

It does not seem to the reviewer that the Board has taken sufficient care in 
adapting to its own purposes the statistical source material which it uses. The 
reader certainly is left in the dark as to just how certain statistical conclusions are 
reached. On page 27 there are assembled in a table estimates (of the average 
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number of days lost per wage-earner) made in five different official investigations 
between 1885 and 1920. The highest average number of days lost is 63, the 
lowest 29; the other three investigations show figures falling between these ex- 
tremes. The Conference Board, averaging the five estimates, foots up the table 
with 12 per cent as the "average idleness found per person employed," and 42 
days as "the equivalent number of days lost per wage-earner per year." In its 
general summary at the end of the report the Board puts it at 42 days or 14 per 
cent of the "total working time" (page 86). One or the other, obviously, is in- 
correct. It is impossible to check up this discrepancy because the Board nowhere 
explains just how it deduces the number of days lost per wage-earner from the 
average percentage of idleness per wage-earner. In the same table the Board 
shows the "average idleness" reported by the United States Department of Com- 
merce and Labor in its iron and steel investigation of 1910 to be "7 weeks or 13.5 
per cent." The corresponding "equivalent days lost per wage-earner" are given 
in the table as 63, and referred to in the text as "about 63 working days of com- 
parable length." The explanation, obviously, must he in the very large amount 
of over-time worked in the iron and steel industry — over-time evidently equiva- 
lent, on the average, to more than two full weeks of over-time distributed over 
each 7-weeks period of straight time. 

In its discussion of various causes and remedies the Board presents a balanced 
ration. Causes are fisted as "internal" or "external," the internal causes being 
further subdivided into "personal" and "impersonal" factors, and external 
causes into those "of economic origin" and those "of political origin." Some 
official statistical evidence (from the same sources as indicated above, for the most 
part) is presented to show the proportion of unemployment, or idleness, rather, 
due to sickness, strikes, etc., and the proportion due to external causes of economic 
and political origin respectively. Figures are also given showing the proportions 
of separating employees who stopped voluntarily, were laid off, or were discharged. 
For the rest, the material consists of a somewhat brief and sketchy discussion of 
various causal factors. The discussion of remedies follows the same classifica- 
tion and, necessarily, is entirely descriptive. Some emphasis is placed upon per- 
sonnel administration, improvement of employment facilities, reduction of 
transportation costs, encouragement of foreign trade, unemployment insurance, 
and public construction work. The report contains a number of interesting 
charts. 

Paul F. Bbissenden 



Business Statistics: Their Compilation and Presentation, by R. W. Holland 
O.B.E. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 1921. 85 pp. 

Although for the most part it maintains the point of view of actual business 
management, this book is meager. It defines business statistics primarily as sta- 
tistics obtained from the financial and cost accounts of a business. There is little 
recognition of the wide range of non-accounting statistical data now being ob- 
tained from both internal and external sources for practical guidance in business 
management. Even within the field of business statistics that have their origin 



